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have made it the admiration of genera- 
tions yet to come. The interior, 
however, disappoints all our expecta- 
tions, for added to the want of fitness 
in plan for a Protestant place of 
worship, is the fact that the auditorium 
is covered with a false system of groin- 



ing, which only falls short of the worst 
abominations of that kind, by being 
painted a plain neutral color, and not 
being blocked off in imitation of stone. 



To be continued. 
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ADVANCE. 



Progress often commences by going 
back. If one has got away from the 
right path into a marsh or impassable 
slough, it is necessary for him to re- 
trace his steps to the path from which 
he strayed, before he can go on. 
When in our studies or pursuits we 
find that we are at a standstill, that all 
our efforts at advance are vain, and 
we only get still deeper in the mire, 
then it is time for us to go back to the 
point we started from, and see if some 
other way will not lead us better. 

It is so in Art and Literature. Men 
went on in a wrong and devious way, 
and had therefore to go back again. 
For just as sculpture and painting and 
architecture, by imitation of men and 
their works, became formal and con- 
ventional, so did poetry, and the dra- 
ma, and romance and music. Men 
seeing great works of earnest, nature- 
loving artists, studied them and not 
nature, and what were beauties they 
made defects, and defects, faults. Life 
and warmth became deadness and 
coldness, spirit was swallowed up in 
form. Laws were invented where 
there should be no laws but those of 
nature and truth. Painting must have 
its balance of light and shade, and its 
correct grouping of objects ; poetry its 
antithesis and turn ; and music its 
scientific rules, until beauty of form 
seemed alone desired, and the spirit 
which once roused the emotions and 
feelings was lost. 

This corruption was slow and grad- 
ual, and by no means simultaneous in 
all branches of art. Great painters 
existed when great architects were no 
more, and true poets wrote after both 
were gone. But sooner or later the 
rust eat in. 

It seems to have been reserved for 
this age to free the world from these 
chains of false rules and forms. This cen- 



tury so great with progress of all sorts, 
political, moral and scientific, is also the 
time when art makes its struggle for 
advance. The last generation saw the 
strife between the Classic and Eoman- 
tic schools in literature, and this wit- 
nesses that same strife in Art. For 
the Classic is that imitative, conven- 
tional, formal school, " formed on the 
best models," while the Romantic is 
the real, original, true school which 
has no model but nature. 

The work which Coleridge and 
Southey, "Wordsworth and Keats began 
in England, with their poems, and 
their studies of nature, and of early 
writers, which Goethe and Schiller 
continued in Germany, and Victor 
Hugo in France, is nearly over. The 
world has agreed to ignore the formal 
style, whether in poetry, romance, or 
the drama, and desires only those wri- 
tings which truly represent life and 
nature. 

The struggle in music is only begin- 
ning. Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz are 
now putting forward to a few atten- 
tive ears their "Music of the Future," 
but not many regard them, as they 
show what real and true things music 
yet can offer. But the day is not far 
off when it will be the Music of the 
Present. 

The battle in Art is now almost at 
its height in Europe, and is just com- 
menced in this country. It is this 
struggle in which we are taking our 
feeble part, hoping to do our little 
share in showing the woi-ld truths 
which some day it will hardly imagine 
it ever disbelieved. For progress is 
inevitable, even though it does begin 
with a step back, and the formalists of 
painting must take that step, if they 
will not be treated as were the formal- 
ists in Literature. 



